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Views on the News 





UNDREDS of communities for the 
first time are undertaking local plan- 
ning, with the help of federal grants, 

to forestall deterioration and blight of resi- 
dential areas (p. 211). At least 715 small 
municipalities have received planning as- 
sistance, and 194 others have submitted 
applications. 

As planning and urban renewal progress 
in these hundreds of places, municipal of- 
ficials have an excellent opportunity to con- 
trol residential development for the income 
group that is above the public housing and 
public subsidy level but below the group 
that can afford ranch houses and split levels 
in new subdivisions. These people are inter- 
ested in cutting all possible costs for housing 
and at the same time securing environ- 
mental advantages. The city government, 
through zoning and other regulatory codes, 
is interested in the growth of these develop- 
ments so that they are assets to the com- 
munity. 

A city of 14,000 population has taken a 
progressive step through a comprehensive 
ordinance regulating trailer parks (p. 217). 
The ordinance recognizes that these de- 
velopments are essential for people on 
limited incomes such as retired couples and 
transient workers. Yet it provides for all 
essential urban service including sewers, 
water, electricity, streets, sidewalks, refuse 
disposal, and fire protection. It also sets up 
space requirements to avoid overcrowding. 

In another state a court has ruled that 
the prefabricated house can stay if it equals 
or exceeds local code requirements (p. 222). 
With prefabricated housing running at 
about one out of every nine housing starts, 


according to the Home Manufacturers As- 
sociation, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that this kind of housing is here to stay. 

Still another trend is the do-it-yourself 
house (p. 225). This can range all the way 
from the home owner who does only the in- 
terior painting and decorating to the person 
who does a substantial amount of the con- 
struction, plumbing, and wiring. The in- 
spection should be just as rigorous or even 
more so than for housing built entirely by 
contractors. If, however, the requirements 
are met, then the interests of local contrac- 
tors and unions should not stand in the way. 
An Iowa court has held that cities can only 
regulate and inspect electrical installations 
but may not specify who shall do the work 
(p. 222). 

The federal government has passed a 
substantial pay increase bill which has 
brought a 10 per cent increase to almost the 
entire classified service. The new law also 
authorizes the appointment of college gradu- 
ates whose records indicate superior ability 
at the GS-7 grade with the beginning rate 
of $4,980 per year. This means that su- 
perior college graduates and master’s degree 
recipients can go to work immediately for 
the federal government at an annual rate 
of almost $5,000. Cities recruiting from this 
labor market now will have to meet stiff 
federal competition. 

A state municipal league is sponsoring a 
state-wide health insurance plan for mu- 
nicipal employees (p. 226). Other personnel 
developments include adoption of a manual 
on disciplinary problems (p. 221) and 10 
years of experience with an employee safety 
program (p. 226). 
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Organization for Administrative Research 


in the City Hall 


By RAY W. WILSON* 


City Manager, Phoenix, Arizona 


Effective municipal administration requires a continuing program of management research 
either by the chief executive and his staff aides or by a professional research unit. 


HENEVER you make a decision, 
no matter how simple or unim- 
portant, you do research. You 
collect the facts pertinent to alternate 
courses of action, compare the satisfactions 
or dissatisfactions involved in one with the 
satisfactions or dissatisfactions with the 
other, and make a choice. Nothing is good 
or bad, far or near, crooked or straight, ex- 
cept in comparison with something else.’”! 
In the above statement, the late Lent D. 
Upson not only defined research, but he 
also sounded the keynote of the importance 
of administrative research to the city man- 
ager or the chief administrator. Administra- 
tive decisions must be based on research 
that is commensurate with the importance 
of the decision being made. Almost without 
exception, cities which have earned reputa- 
tions for getting things done also have good 
reputations for the type of administrative 
research jobs they are doing. 


EDUCATION FOR RESEARCH 


While the value of administrative re- 
search in municipal administration has been 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Wilson has had extensive 
experience with municipal research and civic organ- 
izations. He served for 10 years as administrative 
assistant to the city manager of Kansas City, 
Missouri, prior to appointment to his present posi- 
tion in January, 1950. 

Mr. Wilson wishes to express his appreciation to 
Selden G. Kent, administrative analyst, Phoenix, 
who prepared a preliminary draft of this article. Mr. 
Kent served an internship in Phoenix, spent two 
years on the staff of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, and has been in his present posi- 
tion since 1956. 


1 Letters on Public Administration. By Lent D. Up- 
son, National Training School for Public Service, 
Detroit, 1957, p. 32. Dr. Upson served as director 
of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
one of the early citizens’ research agencies. 


recognized for a good many years, the great- 
est expansion of its use by cities has taken 
place in the years following World War II. 
The expansion has coincided with the de- 
velopment of public administration curricu- 
la in an ever-increasing number of colleges 
and universities. Though primarily designed 
to prepare students for careers as city man- 
agers or public administrators, these pro- 
grams have provided cities with men and 
women educational backgrounds, 
professional interests, and personalities are 
admirably suited for staffing administrative 
research programs. 


whose 


This increased demand is primarily due 
to an increasing awareness on the part of 
city administrators as well as city councils 
of the value of administrative research. This 
new emphasis in cities is mirrored in the 
1958 edition of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association’s manual on The Tech- 
nique of Municipal Administration. For the 
first time a separate chapter has been de- 
voted to administrative research and plan- 
ning in the text widely described as the 
“handbook for city managers.” 


ORGANIZING AND STAFFING 

No set rules can be established as to the 
best method of getting the administrative 
research job done. The variables are par- 
ticularly evident when organizational and 
staffing patterns for research in cities is con- 
cerned. In smaller cities, city councils and 
even chief administrators may feel that a 
formal administrative research program is a 
refinement which the size of their cities does 
not justify, or which they cannot afford. 
Nevertheless it is the chief administrator’s 
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responsibility to see that the necessary re- 
search jobs are done—either by department 
heads or by himself. In such instances, as 
exemplified in Florence, South Carolina 
(30,000); Prescott, Arizona (12,000); and 
Haines City, Florida (6,000), to mention 
only three, the manager infuses research 
thinking throughout the organization and 
devises ways to bring the best thinking of 
his staff members to bear on problems at 
hand. 

Research by the City Manager. As a more or 
less typical example of the research approach 
in some of the more progressive smaller 
cities, Highland Park, Illinois (20,000), has 
conducted an impressive list of research 
projects in the past three years. These cover 
a broad range of studies on personnel admin- 
istration, water rates and billing procedures, 
record retention, and financial and work 
program data for the annual budget. The 
program is conducted under the direction 
of the city manager by an administrative 
assistant who has his master’s degree in 
public administration from a midwestern 
university and a one-year internship in a 
southwestern city. The department heads 
and the city council are reported as well 
aware of the value of the research program 
and have encouraged the extension of such 
activities. 

Research by Committee. Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin (14,000), has been quite successful in 
producing a high level of administrative re- 
search even through no research staff as such 
is employed by the city. Department heads 
have been trained in standard procedures, 
methods of investigation, and reporting. 
These officials then serve on special research 
committees headed by the city manager. 
When necessary, specialized consultants and 
staff are employed for short periods to aid 
the committee in its research studies. The 
use of a management committee in this 
manner is quite valuable in that it makes the 
whole organization planning conscious and 
promotes coordination. Typical of the re- 
search studies conducted in this manner in 
Two Rivers are reorganization surveys, per- 
sonnel policy studies, insurance analyses, 
recreation surveys, and unemployment 
studies. 
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Research by Staff Aides. In cities of moder- 
ate size, administrative research problems 
may be assigned to an administrative assist- 
ant, the budget officer, or some other mana- 
gerial aide who is qualified to do the work. 
Considerable use is also being made of ad- 
ministrative interns or trainees assigned 
either to the manager’s office or the budget 
office. In the larger cities, where adminis- 
trative problems are perhaps both more nu- 
merous and more complex, their study re- 
quires a staff of full-time management 
analysts. 

Research by Interns. Small cities as well as 
medium- and large-size cities can obtain a 
relatively low-cost research staff through the 
employment of interns or trainees. Under 
these programs, students graduating from 
universities with specialized training in mu- 
nicipal or public administration are recruit- 
ed to serve for periods of six months to two 
years. In some instances the intern will re- 
ceive a stipend from the university during his 
internship and no salary at all from the city 
in which he is training. At the most, the 
intern generally will be willing to work for 
a small salary for the opportunity of obtain- 
ing firsthand experience. 

During the past two years, interns have 
aided the city manager and the finance di- 
rector of Manhattan Beach, California 
(33,000), in a variety of research studies. 
Both the manager and the finance director 
have been well grounded in research and 
report writing as a result of their education 
and experience in municipal administration. 
The only cost to the city for the services of 
the interns was for transportation from the 
university where they received their mas- 
ter’s degrees in municipal government. 
Some of the projects completed with intern 
assistance included studies of procedures 
involved in issuing business licenses, han- 
dling complaints, refuse collection and dis- 
posal practices, and publication of an em- 
ployee manual and an annual report. 


EXAMPLES OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 
In Glencoe, Illinois (10,000), three ad- 
ministrative trainees work under the super- 
vision of the village manager and have made 
substantial contributions to the extensive re- 
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search program, since the regular operating 
staff would not have the time to perform 
much research work. 

In University City, Missouri (40,000), the 
department of research and information per- 
forms administrative research as a staff 
agency to the city manager. Since 1950 the 
department has been staffed annually with 
two graduates in public administration. An 
unusual arrangement has been developed 
for maintaining continuity of staff. Each 
man has followed the policy of staying in 
University City for two years. During the 
first year he serves as an intern and the sec- 
ond year is promoted to director of the 
department. 

College Cooperation. Administrative research 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan (65,000), is done 
both in the city manager’s office by a 
permanent administrative assistant and an 
intern and in the municipal research bureau 
operated by the city in cooperation with 
Kalamazoo College. The bureau is headed 
by a political science professor who works 
about two-thirds of the time at the college 
and one-third at the city. No professional 
staff is provided the bureau although under- 
graduate students from the college assist in 
research projects, and one clerical employee 
is assigned to the bureau. 

Formalize Research Program. Generally the 
administrative research program becomes 
more formalized as the city becomes larger. 
This has certainly been the experience in 
Phoenix where the population has increased 
from 106,000 in 1950 to an estimated 
242,000 in 1958. In 1950 three administra- 
tive interns were employed for one-year 
periods. During the first three years of the 
program the interns were supervised by the 
city manager, his administrative assistant, 
or the finance director. With the rapid 
growth of the city, in 1953 the division of 
research and budget was established within 
the finance department. The division now 
is headed by a research and budget officer. 
He is assisted by two administrative ana- 
lysts, three administrative interns serving 
one-year terms, and two clerical employees. 
Of those who have served internships or on 
the administrative staff in Phoenix, eight 
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have gone out as managers and nine as ad- 
ministrative assistants. 

The bureau of municipal research in 
Syracuse, New York (221,000), was created 
in 1937 as a city department responsible to 
the mayor, who is the chief administrator 
under Syracuse’s mayor-council form of gov- 
ernment. Until 1949 the bureau functioned 
with a staff of one professional member and 
one clerical employee. Its present staff in- 
cludes a director, deputy director, two re- 
search assistants, and two clerical em- 
ployees. While the city charter gives the 
unit virtual “police powers” in its studies 
involving other city agencies, the bureau has 
followed a policy of cooperation, which has 
often resulted in other departments seeking 
the bureau’s services in addition to projects 
initiated by the administration or the bureau. 

An administrative reorganization in 
Wichita, Kansas (248,000), in early 1958 
has assigned research duties to the budget 
and management division of the newly cre- 
ated department of administration, which 
also has two other divisions handling finance 
and personnel activities. The division is 
headed by a research and budget officer who 
reports to the director of administration and 
finance. The division is staffed with three 
analysts, two interns, and three clerical em- 
ployees. In addition to administrative re- 
search, the division is responsible for the 
preparation and administration of the an- 
nual budget and for public relations and in- 
formation activities. 

Formal administrative research was 
adopted in Kansas City, Missouri (514,000), 
in 1945 when a department of research and 
information was established. For the first 
three years the program emphasized social 
and economic research concerning the de- 
velopment of the city. The emphasis was 
shifted in 1948 to a program of administra- 
tive research to improve the organization 
and operating methods. In 1950 responsi- 
bility for budget preparation and adminis- 
tration was added, and the name was 
changed to research and budget depart- 
ment. The department is now staffed with a 
director, four administrative analysts, two 
interns, and two clerical positions. The con- 
tributions which interns can make to ad- 
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ministrative research programs are demon- 
strated by the experience of Kansas City. 
Products of the internship program now in- 
clude the director of the research and budget 
department, two of the four analysts assigned 
to the department, and the two administra- 
tive assistants to the manager. Of the 42 
men who have served as interns or assistants 
to the manager in Kansas City, 35 became 
city managers and 23 currently hold posi- 
tions as managers in 17 states. 

Autonomous Research Unit. In examining 
the organization for administrative research 
in cities, one generally concludes that the 
ultimate responsibility for research should 
lie with the chief administrator, since he is 
generally in the best position to see that the 
service of the research staff is used to 
strengthen the administration and is avail- 
able to other departments. In a few cities, 
however, research bureaus have been estab- 
lished as separate agencies, independent or 
semi-independent of the chief administrator 
and the regular administrative organization. 

In Toledo, Ohio (304,000), the city char- 
ter in 1916 created the commission of pub- 
licity and efficienty to serve as an inde- 
pendent research and public relations or- 
ganization. The five-member commission is 
appointed by the mayor and employs a pro- 
fessional staff of five members who perform 
both research and public reporting duties. 
‘Research may be initiated at the request of 
the council, the administration, or by the 
commission itself. Reports usually are print- 
ed in the Toledo City Journal published 
weekly by the commission. 

In Minneapolis, Minnesota (522,000), 
the office of the research engineer, an inde- 
pendent agency responsible to the city coun- 
cil, was established in 1935 to provide ad- 
visory consulting services for the council. A 
professional staff of three is assigned to the 
office which is supplemented by the services 
of personnel from other city departments 
with whom cooperative studies are under- 
taken. 

Citizens ResEARCH AGENCIES 

No story on administrative research in the 
city hall would be complete without paying 
tribute to the inspiration and impetus pro- 
vided by the various independent citizens’ 
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research agencies. Pioneered by the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research, found- 
ed in 1906 by Dr. Charles A. Beard, the or- 
ganizations which grew out of this move- 
ment have been characterized by their pri- 
vate financial support and their resulting 
independence from the incumbent munici- 
pal administrations. In some instances, how- 
ever, this freedom has resulted in their being 
on the outside looking in with little opportu- 
nity to influence improvements in municipal 
government. Where these agencies have 
been successful in marshaling public opinion 
in support of their work and in gaining the 
confidence of those in office, they have 
proved quite effective in improving the or- 
ganization and structure of local govern- 
ment. 

Through the years private research agen- 
cies have contributed notably to the im- 
provement of local governments in such 
cities as Detroit, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
San Antonio, Hartford, Des Moines, Sche- 
nectady, and Milwaukee. 


Types or STUDIES 

A list of the types of studies that have 
been assigned to administrative research 
staffs would read like a glossary of municipal 
activities. Basic activities normally assigned 
to the staffs in most cities are: (1) budget 
preparation and administration, (2) organi- 
zation and administrative surveys, (3) work 
methods and procedures analyses, and 
(4) public relations and reporting. In addi- 
tion, a variety of special studies and some 
routine responsibilities are often assigned to 
a research staff. The latter may include the 
operation of a municipal reference library 
and records management, including forms 
control and records disposal and retention 
programs. In a large organization the re- 
search unit may be assigned specific respon- 
sibility for carrying out some or all of the 
above activities, while the chief administra- 
tor, his assistant, or a department head may 
have the responsibility in a smaller city. 


RESEARCH RELATIONS 
To be successful an administrative re- 
search program must have the support of 
the various operating departments and offi- 
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cials and the city council, as well as that of 
the chief administrator. For this reason di- 
rection of the over-all research program 
should be provided by the administrator. 
Tentative project priorities should be estab- 
lished by him so that the research staff will 
not be “spinning its wheels” and will 
schedule first the projects which the admin- 
istrator feels are most urgent. 

Attitude for Research. The administrator 
can do much to lighten the potential work- 
load of his research staff by encouraging a 
“research”’ attitude on the part of the oper- 
ating departments. This can be done 
through in-service training, use of manage- 
ment committees, staff meetings, and the 
handling of administrative matters in ac- 
cordance with standard procedures. Devel- 
opment of a friendly spirit of cooperation 
between the research staff and the operating 
departments is vitally important. For ex- 
ample the forms control program in Phoenix 
is supervised by the division of research and 
budget, but much of the detailed. work of 
designing or revamping forms is performed 
by the departments themselves. The re- 
search staff has worked with departmental 
personnel to show them the components of 
a good form and thus has eliminated a great 
deal of time-consuming work. 

As a general rule a research staff should 
be assigned a study within an operating de- 
partment only when the study is of such 
nature that it cannot be easily integrated 
into the department’s workload or when the 
subject matter cuts across departmental 
lines. In addition, care should be taken to 
see that the research staff is not assigned 
projects which infringe on areas that can be 
handled by personnel of other staff units, 
such as personnel, planning, and accounting. 

Acceptance of Research. The success of an 
administrative research program to a large 
degree depends upon the relations which 
exist between the departmental personnel 
and the research staff. Members of the re- 
search staff through their personal contacts 
with operating officials must create a feeling 
of friendliness and confidence in their abili- 
ties. 

If the staff develops the attitude that it 
must necessarily direct and override the 
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operating departments, friction is bound to 
develop. For this reason research personnel 
must cultivate a “‘service” concept, one of 
helpfulness to the line official. This does not 
mean the staff should not push for improve- 
ments that are necessary, but rather that 
they should strive to sell improvements by 
demonstrating their value to the operating 
official, to whom full credit should be given 
for any accomplishments. 


EVALUATING RESEARCH 

In conclusion, it is natural that the ad- 
ministrator or city councilmen in a city 
without an administrative research program 
should say: ‘“This is all well and good, but 
does such a research program really pay its 
own way?” Admittedly, this is often a diffi- 
cult question to answer. 

Effective measure of the value of staff 
activities is always difficult. This applies to 
activities such as city planning, legal serv- 
ices, personnel, and finance, as well as to 
administrative research. The primary differ- 
ence is that the first four mentioned activi- 
ties have been accepted as good municipal 
practice for some years whereas administra- 
tive research is still in its infancy despite the 
recognition it has gained in recent years. 

Monetary Savings. Measuring the value of 
research in terms of greater efficiency and 
dollar savings to a city and its taxpayers can 
be done in some instances. In Kansas City, 
Missouri, the research and budget depart- 
ment’s activity in planning the merging of 
two general hospitals will result in consoli- 
dating the two institutions two years earlier 
than would have probably been the case 
without the work of the department. The 
estimated annual savings resulting from the 
merger are $360,000 as compared with de- 
partment’s current annual appropriation of 
$59,519. 

The Phoenix program of administrative 
research, now in its ninth year, has em- 
braced studies in a great majority of the 
phases of the city’s operations. Some of 
these, such as in garbage and trash collec- 
tion and disposal, have resulted in substan- 
tial savings or in added revenues. Others 
have resulted in more effective controls or 
improved services. In 1952 and 1953 each 
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of the three retirement systems was revised 
and placed on an actuarially sound basis. In 
the case of the general city employees’ re- 
tirement system, the city’s pensions were 
supplemented by social security, retirement 
benefits were liberalized, nonduty death 
benefits were drastically reduced, employee 
contributions were increased, and all em- 
ployees were permitted to work until age 
65, and, with the approval of the city man- 
ager, to age 70. The net result will mean total 
estimated savings of $1,094,463 for the five 
years from 1954-55 through 1958-59. These 
and other savings are in contrast to the ap- 
propriation of $43,032 for the 1958-59 fiscal 
year for the administrative research pro- 
gram. 

Intangible Benefits. Administrative research 
programs can also be evaluated by other 
means although it is difficult to place price 
tags on the benefits. One is the more intelli- 
gent management and policy decisions 
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which result from background information 
gathered by the research staff. Another 
benefit results from the related budget ac- 
tivities performed by the research personnel 
which make departments more conscious of 
both costs and efficiency in their operations. 

Effective municipal administration re- 
quires that the research job be done regard- 
less of whether research assistance is avail- 
able to the administrator. One city manager 
in a medium-sized city used this fact to sell 
an administrative research program to his 
city council. He pointed out that if he were 
required to spend his time in studies and re- 
search, he would actually be wasting the 
city’s time which should be devoted to plan- 
ning, coordinating, and other administra- 
tive duties for which he was being paid. Re- 
search assistants can do the leg work and 
the necessary research studies and thus per- 
mit the manager to devote more time to 
other management duties. 


Urban Renewal and the Small City 
By RICHARD L. STEINER* 


Commissioner, Urban Renewal Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Urban renewal is a program for cities of all sizes. Hundreds of small cities have 
undertaken community programs through federal and state aid. 


NTIL recently, when people 
thought about slums and blight— 
if they ever took the trouble to 

think about them at all—they usually visu- 
alized the congested, squalid sections of big 
cities. They were prone to overlook the signs 
of deterioration in the “old home town.” 
They did not think that such conditions 
really existed there. 

Their view was shortsighted. 

For all their massive concentration of 
population, the big cities are not the only 
ones afflicted with slums and blight. This 

*Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Steiner, who has a mas- 
ter’s degree in city planning from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has held federal, state, and 
local planning positions. He was director of the 
Baltimore, Maryland, Redevelopment Commission 
prior to joining the Urban Renewal Administration 


in 1954. He was appointed to his present position 
in April, 1957. 


perpetual scourge assails big and small 
communities alike. Regardless of size, there 
is not a community in the country that does 
not face to some degree the actual presence 
or the ominous threat of urban decay, with 
the accompanying crime, disease, and other 
social and economic evils. 

The widespread prevalence and insidious 
ravages of the slum are costing the nation’s 
taxpayers billions of dollars a year for extra 
police and fire protection, welfare, health, 
and other public services, while causing si- 
multaneously an appalling decline in prop- 
erty values and in tax revenues. This prob- 
lem has beset the big cities for many years 
and in some it has reached a crucial stage, 
but it was not until a comparatively short 
time ago that smaller communities began to 
realize that they also were in danger. 
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The increasing number of small cities and 
towns that have awakened to this peril and 
are doing something to protect themselves 
is one of the most significant and encourag- 
ing developments of the urban renewal pro- 
gram. Alert communities are now aware that 
when it comes to dealing with slums and 
blight, prevention is much better and cheap- 
er than the cure. That is a major reason for 
the recent rapid increase in the number of 
urban renewal projects throughout the 
United States and its territories and for the 
greater emphasis communities are placing 
on conservation and rehabilitation. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Congress recognized slums as a national 
menace and sought to curb their encroach- 
ment by enacting the Housing Act of 1949 
which laid the foundation for the urban re- 
newal program. Title I of that act author- 
ized federal financial assistance to local com- 
munities for the clearance of slums and the 
redevelopment of blighted areas to provide 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing in a suit- 
able living environment. But it soon became 
apparent that this action was not enough by 
itself to cope with the situation created by 
the constant degeneration of the nation’s 
housing resources. 

Recommends Slum Prevention. Early in the 
course of its studies in 1953, the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government Hous- 
ing Policies and Programs made the discon- 
certing discovery that slums and blight were 
spreading faster than they could be re- 
moved despite the financial aid extended by 
the federal government. The committee con- 
cluded that countless communities would 
eventually be strangled unless prompt and 
vigorous measures were taken to prevent, 
as well as to eliminate, slums and blight. 

Congress substantially embodied the com- 
mittee’s recommendations in the Housing 
Act of 1954, which broadened the original 
provisions of Title I by authorizing federal 
assistance for the prevention of slums and 
blight through the conservation and re- 
habilitation of blighted and deteriorating 
neighborhoods in addition to continuing 
aid for the clearance of slum areas and their 
redevelopment. 
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In subsequent amendments, Congress 
further liberalized the 1954 act, thereby 
giving added incentive to small as well as 
large communities to undertake projects to 
wipe out their slums and to halt the de- 
terioration of neighborhoods that were still 
worth saving. 

Types of Aids. The various types of federal 
assistance that Congress has thus made avail- 
able for slum clearance and urban renewal 
can be applied readily to the problems of 
communities of any size, from small towns in 
rural districts to the largest metropolitan 
areas. These federal aids include: 


Planning advances to enable communities to 
make surveys and draw up urban renewal plans 
as a basis for federal loan and capital grant con- 
tracts. 

Loans to finance current expenditures in con- 
nection with the initiation and operation of 
projects. 

Capital grants to defray up to two-thirds, or 
under certain conditions three-fourths, of the net 
cost of projects. 

Relocation payments to families, individuals, 
and business concerns for moving expenses and 
losses of property resulting from their displace- 
ment by urban renewal projects. 

Demonstration grants to communities of up to 
two-thirds of the cost of studying, developing, 
testing, and reporting methods of slum preven- 
tion and elimination that will be of value not 
only to themselves but to other communities. 

Urban planning assistance grants to state, 
metropolitan, and regional planning agencies for 
the benefit of communities of less than 25,000 
population which lack the funds and facilities 
for performing this work, and metropolitan areas 
and urban regions. 

An urban renewal service to furnish technical 
advice and assistance, including consultation re- 
garding specific problems, and dissemination of 
publications for the information and guidance 
of local public agencies. 

Special mortgage insurance to assist in financ- 
ing the construction and rehabilitation of housing 
in urban renewal areas and for families dis- 
placed by urban renewal activities and other 
governmental action. 

A special assistance program to assure a suf- 
ficient amount of mortgage financing for Sections 
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220 and 221 housing where private funds are not 
adequate to meet these needs. 

Low-rent public housing for families dis- 
placed by urban renewal activities. 


The functions of the administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency with 
respect to federal assistance for urban re- 
newal are administered by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, a constituent unit of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The mortgage insurance program for urban 
renewal housing is administered by the 
Federal Housing Administration, the special 
assistance program of mortgage financing by 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
and the low-rent public housing program by 
the Public Housing Administration. They, 
too, are constituents of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 


WoRKABLE PROGRAM 

The federal aids for urban renewal are 
intended to help communities to help them- 
selves, but these aids are not available auto- 
matically and haphazardly to every com- 
munity that applies. To be eligible for 
major types of federal assistance, the com- 
munity must have a workable program for 
the elimination and prevention of slums and 
blight, and this program must be approved 
by the housing administrator. 

In brief, a workable program is a course 
of action through which the community 
pledges itself to attain within a reasonable 
time the following seven objectives: 

1. Adequate local codes and ordinances, 
effectively enforced. 

2. A comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment of the community. 

3. Analyses of blighted neighborhoods to 
determine treatment needed. 

4. Adequate administrative organization 
to carry out the program. 

5. Ability to meet financial requirements. 

6. Relocation of displaced families. 

7. Citizen participation. 

In preparing certain elements of their 
workable programs and preparing for other 
urban renewal activites, small communities 
have found the urban planning assistance 
program especially helpful. Authorized four 
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years ago, it provides federal grants not to 
exceed one-half of the cost. 

The urban planning assistance program 
provides two courses of preventive action to 
check the spread of substandard urban de- 
velopment that rapidly results in blight and 
slums. 

One of these courses seeks to encourage 
the states to assume a greater responsibility 
for the development of their small cities that 
lack adequate local planning resources. 
That was a reason why planning assistance 
to small communities was made a state re- 
sponsibility, with the federal financial grants 
going to the states rather than to the cities 
themselves. The states are responsible for 
the proper expenditure of these funds. 

The other course is designed to stimulate 
constructive planning and control of new 
developments in metropolitan areas where 
many different local jurisdictions tend to 
discourage and in many cases to preclude 
coordinated action and where, as a result, 
suburban developments of inferior stand- 
ards often infect healthy areas surrounding 
them. 


CoMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


Hundreds of small cities have undertaken 
planning programs that they never would 
have attempted if this federal aid had not 
been available. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, there were 715 small munici- 
palities receiving planning assistance from 
their state planning agencies as a result of 
federal grants, while 194 others had applied 
for such assistance. Twenty-eight states and 
territories are providing this service to 
small municipalities, and nine additional 
states and territories have established plan- 
ning agencies with authority to participate 
in this program. 

Fifty-two metropolitan areas, urban re- 
gions, and special areas affected by disasters 
and the impact of federal installations in 22 
states and territories have received federal 
planning grants, and the applications of 
17 others are pending. 

Federal funds allocated to state plan- 
ning agencies to assist small municipalities 
amount to $3,616,833, and federal grants 
for metropolitan, urban region, and special 
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area planning aggregate $2,154,646—a total 
of $5,771,479 since the program was in- 
augurated. Applications amounting to $8,- 
419,000 have been received between August, 
1954, when the program was authorized, 
and June 30, 1958. During fiscal 1955, the 
first year the program was in operation, ap- 
plications for grants amounted to only 
$257,000. In fiscal 1958, they had increased 
to $4,052,000. These figures give a striking 
illustration of the increasing interest of the 
small community in urban renewal. 

The active participation of small com- 
munities in the urban renewal program is 
also shown impressively by statistics for 
federally assisted projects completed or in 
progress at the end of the last fiscal year. Of 
554 projects in 331 communities, of which 11 
had been completed and 543 were in 
progress, approximately 100 were in cities of 
from 10,000 to 25,000 population and about 
90 were in communities of less than 10,000 
population. There were likewise more proj- 
ects in cities of medium size, from 50,000 to 
100,000 population, than in those of greater 
size. 

The smallest community that has re- 
ceived approval for federal assistance in ur- 
ban renewal is Killingly, Connecticut, with 
a population of 1,105. Other small com- 
munities which are carrying on projects in- 
clude East Granby, Connecticut, popula- 
tion 1,327; Wilmington, Massachusetts, 
1,331; Linden, Alabama, 1,363; Waverly, 
Tennessee, 1,892; Moca Luna, Puerto Rico, 
1,946; Beacon Falls, Connecticut, 2,067; 
Washington, Connecticut, 2,227; and others 
too numerous to be listed here. 


EXAMPLE OF A PROJECT 


Douglas, Georgia, presents an outstand- 
ing example of what a small community 
can do to rid itself of slums and blight. 
Douglas is a city of about 8,200 population 
and the county seat of Coffee County, an 
agricultural county producing chiefly to- 
bacco and forestry products. There are 27 
small industries in the community, employ- 
ing about 730 persons. Of the 2,504 dwelling 
units in the city in 1956, approximately 
one-third were substandard. 

With the aid of a federal demonstration 
grant, Douglas set to work to show how a 
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small community can successfully fulfill all 
requirements of a workable program in a 
relatively short time. In little more than a 
year Douglas had adopted or brought up to 
date all necessary codes and. ordinances. It 
had prepared a comprehensive plan for the 
city and had arranged to continue an active 
planning program. Neighborhood analyses 
had been completed for each of the city’s 
seven study areas, and improvements based 
on these analyses had been planned. 

Necessary administrative measures had 
been taken to carry out the program. Ap- 
propriate budget procedures had been de- 
veloped. Plans had been completed for re- 
locating displaced families. Allocations for 
needed public housing and for FHA Section 
221-insured private housing were obtained 
to assist in the relocation of displaced fami- 
lies. The citizens were kept thoroughly in- 
formed of all these urban renewal activities 
and participated in them, with the result 
that the program had the strong support of 
the community. 

Douglas has published a detailed report 
describing its activities. This report is avail- 
able either from the city or from the Urban 
Renewal Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. In a foreword to that report, Mayor 
B. D. Davis, Jr., addressing himself to 
“fellow officials of city governments,” wrote: 

This has been a rewarding experience for our 
city—so much so that city planning, as well as 
all the other aspects of the Workable Program, 
are now a continuing part of our city government 
activities. 

I hope that our experience will help other 
towns and cities accomplish as much. Some of 
the things that we have done in Douglas have 
been accomplished in larger cities, but we believe 
that the Douglas report is unique in pointing out 
what smaller communities can do. 

In reading this report, we invite you to “look 
over Douglas’ shoulder” as we describe, step by 
step, our Workable Program experience. In case 
your own town decides to undertake a similar 
program, I know that you will find it extremely 
valuable. 


As Mayor Davis has so well pointed out, 
small communities, and large ones, too, will 
indeed find urban renewal “‘a rewarding 
experience.” 





Handling Citizen Service Requests 


By HOWARD F. WILSON* 
City Manager, Hamilton, Ohio 


Several methods are presented to aid the chief administrator in handling complaints 


before the council with dispatch and the minimum amount of paper work. 


EGARDLESS of whether the actual 
form of government is council-man- 
ager, council-mayor, or commission, 

all types of municipal government have one 
vital need in common—the need of the 
councilmen for information. 

All councilmen want to be kept informed, 
whether it be a complaint regarding the 
paving of an alley or a request on the current 
status of sewage treatment plant construc- 
tion. They want to know the answer when 
their constituents inquire. They want to be 
able to answer questions intelligently. 

It is up to the city manager to provide 
this information concisely, accurately, and 
as promptly as possible. But any chief execu- 
tive’s desk is overloaded. Confirming each 
request or complaint, reporting its progress, 
and providing background information to 
the members of the council can cost too 
much in time and add to the administrative 
burden. The administrator may find him- 
self in the position of taking so much time to 
report progress that he has little time to 
make any. 

Hamilton, Ohio (57,951), has evolved a 
streamlined procedure which is workable 
and perhaps adaptable for use in other cities. 

Receipt of Request. Formerly every inquiry 
or request made to the city council was re- 
ceived at a regular council meeting with the 
motion to “receive and refer to the city 
manager for investigation and report.”’ This 
resulted not only in lengthy meetings but 
also caused an unnecessary delay between 
the time a request was received and the time 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Wilson has been city man- 
ager of Hamilton since December, 1957. Prior to 
that, he was connected with a commercial and con- 
sumer finance firm and was proprietor of an auto- 
mobile sales business. He served for six years on the 
Hamilton city council. 


it was actually investigated. For example, a 
a request received by the clerk of council on 
the day after a council meeting would be 
held for official receipt until the next meet- 
ing—two weeks hence. 

Under the new practice, a request is 
brought to the office of the city manager 
immediately upon its receipt by the city 
clerk. Thus investigation can be initiated 
immediately and, oftentimes, it has been 
completed and the recommendation formu- 
lated in time for presentation at the next 
meeting of council. 

Administrative Investigation. The office of 
the city manager processes a request in the 
following manner. 

For example, several property owners 
petition for the vacation of an alley and 
(properly) direct their request to the city 
council. An alley vacation could involve 
traffic, utilities, sanitary sewers, storm sew- 
ers, and refuse collection. The person re- 
sponsible for each function and the city 
planning commission (from the standpoint 
of over-call city development) should check 
the matter. 

Therefore, the city manager forwards one 
letter directed to all of the department 
heads involved and requests each to investi- 
gate the problem from his own specific 
angle. The department head finishes his re- 
port and recommendations in duplicate so 
that the planning commission has a copy. 

The reports are stapled to the copy of the 
petition. Each department head uses inter- 
departmental stationery of a different color 
for easy identification—traffic, canary yel- 
low; utility, blue; and so on. The city man- 
ager writes an introductory report to be 
read at the council’s caucus meeting giving 
the request, the condensed recommendation 
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of each department head and of the plan- 
ning commission, and his own recommenda- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the law department receives 
a copy of any report which could involve 
legislation. This gives the law department 
sufficient time to prepare the necessary laws 
prior to the regular council meeting. 

Caucus Action. The city council meets 
twice each month on Wednesday with a 
caucus meeting—the council meeting as a 
committee of the whole—held on the pre- 
ceding Monday. On the Thursday preced- 
ing the caucus meeting, each councilman 
receives by mail a preliminary agenda. 

This agenda is prepared in brief but com- 
plete form, giving as much background in- 
formation and detail on each subject as may 
be required to fully acquaint the council 
with the item in question. If the subject is 
unduly complicated or involved, a copy of 
the report to be made at the caucus meeting 
is enclosed with the agenda. The alley vaca- 
tion would appear as follows: 


Alley Vacation Request—Allen Avenue Alley: 
Report receipt of request for the vacation of 
Allen Avenue Alley between Second and Third 
Street, investigation and favorable consideration 
by each city official involved and by the city 
planning cémmission. Recommend approval. 


This agenda information paves the way 
for rapid action at the meeting, thereby 
making time available for unhurried discus- 
sion on other matters. The councilmen have 
had the weekend prior to the caucus meet- 
ing to study the items, to check with their 
constituents, and to formulate at least a 
tentative decision on each item. 

The official report to the caucus is very 
complete, detailing the attitude of each city 
department, the result of the hearing before 
the planning commission, and other perti- 
nent information. The city manager reads 
his report at the meeting and, should a 
question arise, refers to the departmental 
reports. 

Formal Council Action. The office of the city 
manager prepares a comprehensive report 
covering all the action taken at the caucus 
meeting. Each councilman receives by mail 
copies of this report by Wednesday morn- 
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ing, allowing sufficient time for study prior 
to the evening meeting. The original of the 
report becomes a part of the permanent coun- 
cil records, and the text is included as a part 
of the regular council minutes. The mere 
adoption of this report by the motion “‘concur 
in the action of Council as a Committee of 
the Whole” makes the action official. 

Other Requests. The city manager some- 
times receives complaints and requests of a 
minor nature from various councilmen at 
the caucus meeting or over the telephone— 
holes in an alley, a street light out or re- 
quested to be installed, a question as to the 
legality of a fence, or possibly an inquiry as 
to the status of an employee’s wage classi- 
fication. These are not made a part of the 
council records, but they must be referred 
by the city manager to the appropriate city 
official for reply or action. This could well 
involve four separate letters: one to the de- 
partment head stating the question, one to 
the councilman advising that it had been 
referred, a reply from the department head, 
and another letter to the councilman 
answering his question or reporting on the 
disposition of the complaint. 

As stated above there is a color scheme for 
interdepartmental correspondence. The city 
manager sends a letter to the department on 
the city manager’s white interdepartmental 
stationery, using the department’s own 
colored stationery as the first carbon, a 
second carbon to be mailed to the council- 
man, and a third carbon for follow-up. 

The department in replying reverses the 
process, typing its reply on its own colored 
stationery (the first carbon) below the in- 
quiry, using the city manager’s original 
letter as the first carbon, and providing an 
extra carbon for the city manager’s office. 
This results in the department’s having the 
city manager’s inquiry in the original and 
below it, on the same page, its reply as a 
carbon. 

When the reply is received by this office, 
the follow-up carbon is discarded, and the 
extra reply copy is sent to the councilman. 
Total correspondence involved, two letters; 
total filing, one letter by each of two offices. 
And the councilman has been kept fully in- 
formed at every step. 
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Adopts Comprehensive Ordinance 
Regulating Mobile Homes 


EWTON, Kansas (14,430), has adopted 

a comprehensive ordinance to provide 

a residential kind of environment for mobile 

homes. The ordinance has been drafted to 

tie in with a recently adopted zoning ordi- 
nance for the city. 

The ordinance provides for two types of 
developments. The mobile home community 
is permitted in any multifamily residential 
zone provided it has a minimum of 25 
mobile homes on a permanent or semi- 
permanent basis. The second type of de- 
velopment, the mobile home park, applies 
to any park, camp, court, or other develop- 
ment for mobile homes of a more transient 
nature. The mobile home park is permitted 
in commercial zones. Neither type of de- 
velopment is allowed in any industrial zone. 

A license must be secured both for mobile 
home communities and mobile home parks. 
The application must include a complete 
site plan with legal descriptions and plans 
and specifications for buildings and im- 
provements, wiring, water service, sewer 
service, and other utilities. The site plan and 
other features must be approved by the city 
planning commission before the license can 
be issued. 

The ordinance provides definite stand- 
ards for mobile home communities and 
mobile home parks including specific re- 
quirements for drainage, minimum area for 
each mobile home space, minimum clear- 
ance between mobile homes, roadways and 
walks, outdoor lighting, park and recreation 
areas, electrical distribution systems, and 
utility services. Other features of the ordi- 
nance govern water supply, sewage disposal, 
refuse disposal, and fire protection. 

The ordinance was drafted with consulta- 
tion and recommendations from the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, the Mobile 
Homes Manufacturers Association, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Kansas State 
College, local manufacturers of mobile 


homes, and the chamber of commerce. The 
ordinance strives to provide a residential 
environment for mobile homes so that these 
developments will be a permanent asset to 
the community.—CuesTer E. PETERSEN, 
city manager, Newton. 


More Cities Annex Large 
Residential Areas 


EVERAL cities have completed annexa- 

tions recently which greatly expand 
their areas. The residents within these areas 
generally favored annexation so that they 
could receive more and better municipal 
services. 

Phoenix, Arizona, completed the largest 
annexation in the city’s history when 16.23 
square miles of territory and 48,707 new 
citizens were added to the city in three 
annexations during a 10-day period in 
April, 1958. With these annexations the city 
now has an estimated population of 242,000 
and an area of 52.6 square miles. The an- 
nexed areas are mostly residential, and the 
home owners supported the annexation pro- 
gram. Court action in dissolving a tempo- 
rary restraining order issued in September, 
1957, opened the way for one of the annexa- 
tions. The court by implication confirmed 
the theory that the city may annex any 
area in which owners of more than 50 per 
cent of the property sign petitions even 
though the rest of the sections may oppose 
annexation. City firemen delivered to the 
new residents a letter of welcome from the 
mayor and council and a message from the 
city manager outlining city services avail- 
able. 

After nearly two years of litigation, op- 
ponents of the Houston, Texas, annexation 
ordinance of 1956 indicated that they will go 
no farther in their efforts to obtain annul- 
ment of that ordinance. As a result, Houston 
now has an additional 188 square miles with 
a population well in excess of 100,000. Taxes 
of $3,900,000 which the city collected in 
1957 will be released from escrow. 
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Columbus, Georgia, has annexed 14 
square miles and 35,000 people which raises 
its area to 26.5 square miles and its popula- 
tion to approximately 130,000. It is esti- 
mated that the revenue from property and 
other taxes in the annexed area will be about 
$900,000 per year. 

The city of Flagstaff, Arizona, will be the 
largest city in area in the state by virtue of 
annexation of approximately 47 square 
miles. The annexation increases the area of 
the city to slightly more than 50 square 
miles but adds only about 500 persons to the 
approximate population of 12,000. 


AMA Issues Survey of Municipal 
Views on Civil Defense 


HE American Municipal Association 

has published a report, Municipal View- 
point on Civil Defense, compiled from ques- 
tionnaires received from 153 American cities 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). The report covers 
four general areas: municipal readiness, 
business and industry participation, public 
attitudes and readiness, and state support 
and activity. 

Cities over 250,000 population have de- 
voted local funds and effort to civil defense 
for a number of years. Consequently, they 
are confident that they possess average or 
above average readiness in the case of a 
major war or natural disaster. The smaller 
cities (under 100,000) believe themselves to 
be average or below average in readiness, 
and a number rated themselves as “‘unpre- 
pared.” 

Large industrial plants are likely to gen- 
erate more interest and activity in civil de- 
fense within the community, and the com- 
munity, accordingly, will have a similar 
attitude. 

The general public seems disinterested in 
civil defense activities. Possible causes for 
this attitude are a lack of leadership, a 
fatalistic outlook, a belief that diaster will 
never strike their community, and a desire 
to have someone else supply civil defense 
services and activities. 

Many municipalities express satisfaction 
with the amount of state support and activ- 
ity in civil defense; most, however, cite one 
or more reasons for disatisfaction. The pre- 
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dominant causes are inadequate financial 
support and lack of leadership. 

The survey contains appendices of sum- 
maries of the evaluation and comments 
about civil defense made by individual 
municipal officials on their questionnaire. 


Surveys Status and Future Needs 
for Personnel Research 


HE current status and shortcomings 

and a program for research in public 
personnel administration are set forth in a 
recent publication of the Public Personnel 
Association entitled Personnel Research Fron- 
tiers (see City Hall Bookshelf). 

The report is based on a first-hand study 
and evaluation of recent, current, and 
planned personnel and human relations re- 
search and its application to government 
service. The survey covered research in 
government, industry, universities, and 
foundation-sponsored projects. Despite the 
enormous amount of research being carried 
on, the author concludes that far too little 
research is sponsored by governmental 
agencies and that too little attention is given 
to these areas: personnel problems of govern- 
ment, training methods, job analysis, job 
evaluation, and pay and fringe benefits. 

With particular respect to public per- 
sonnel administration, governmental agen- 
cies are conducting practically no research, 
personnel does not have a position in man- 
agement commensurate with contemporary 
problems, and findings in personnel in the 
social science field are not being used by 
governmental administrators. 

The concluding chapters set forth a pro- 
gram for action for the entire field of social 
sciences and for all levels of government. 
The federal government should assign major 
research to the civil service commission. 
State and local governments should perform 
much more research, and this work could be 
done with the help of universities and 
bureaus of governmental research. Finally a 
clearing house for research in public per- 
sonnel administration should be established 
within the Public Personnel Association or a 
similar organization to stimulate, coordi- 
nate, and undertake research on govern- 
mental personnel problems. 
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Schedules Charges for Outside 
Water and Sewer Lines 


ARTLESVILLE, Oklahoma (19,228), 

has passed a set of city resolutions to 
cover the installation of water and sanitary 
sewer lines outside the city limits and the 
charges for such service to be borne by sub- 
division developers and individual home 
owners. 

Costs for water grid lines, which are to be 
constructed at approximately one-half mile 
intervals, are set at $95.51 for the lot, 
$0.00301 per net square foot of lot area for 
the acreage charge, and $0.0132 per net 
square foot of lot area for water distribution 
lines. 

The estimated costs for sewer trunk lines 
for developers are $40.39 per lot and $40.39 
per acre. On an individual basis the acreage 
fee will be $0.00127 per net square foot of 
lot area. Lateral lines not built by the de- 
veloper or owner will cost $0.01820 per net 
square foot of lot area. 

Each year the cost index will be revised 
as based on the average of the Engineering 
News Record Index of Construction Costs for 
Kansas City, Missouri, for the 12 months 
ending June 30. The new index will become 
effective on December 1 of the same year. 

The city will prepare all plans and speci- 
fications and let bids on construction for any 
grid or supply water line, water distribution 
line, or any sewer trunk line. The city also 
must approve and supervise the installation 
of any lateral, distribution, or service line 
constructed by the developer, individual, or 
the home owner.—Ersin E. Jones, city 
manager, Bartlesville. 


Releases Statistical Data 
on Municipal Finance 


HE United States Bureau of the Census 
in a recent publication (see City Hall 
Book Shelf) reported that the total expendi- 
tures for 17,000 cities in 1957 reached a 
record high of $12,751 million. This sum ex- 
ceeded the 1956 amount by about 13 per 
cent or $1,500 million. 
General expenditures of municipal gov- 
ernments, excluding utilities and retirement 
systems, amounted to $9,546 million during 
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1957, a 12.0 per cent increase over 1956. 
This sum, included capital outlay for public 
improvement and equipment as well as 
spending for current city operations. Main 
areas of expenditures were: education, 
$1,415 million (up 14.4 per cent); streets 
and highways, $1,323 million (up 11.5 per 
cent); sanitation, $1,150 million (up 8.3 per 
cent); and police protection, $1,040 million 
(up 9.7 per cent). 

Total revenues in 1957 rose 8.4 per cent 
over 1957 to a new high of $11,867 million. 
In addition, the cities obtained $2,639 
million by borrowing. These cities redeemed 
$1,175 million of previous debt so that their 
outstanding debt rose 11 per cent to $18,833 
million at the end of 1957. Excluding 
revenue from city operated utilities and 
employee retirement systems, total munici- 
pal general revenues amounted to $9,165 
million. 

City property taxes yielded $4,251 mil- 
lion or 6.7 per cent more than in 1956. The 
municipal general and selective sales taxes 
increased 12.5 per cent to a total of $937 
million, and other city tax revenues totaled 
$671 million or 7.0 per cent more than in the 
previous year. Intergovernmental revenues, 
mainly from the states, supplied $1,720 
million or nearly one-fifth of the city general 
revenue in 1957. Other nontax sources in- 
cluded current charges, special assessments, 
and other general sources which provided 
$1,586 million. 


Studies Effects of Large Lot Size 
on Residential Developments 


ARGE residential lots do not necessarily 
mean higher costs for land develop- 
ment and correlative municipal services. 
These conclusions were reached in a study 
recently published by the Urban Land Insti- 
tute on the effect of large lot sizes on resi- 
dential development (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). 

The study found that large lot zoning is 
on the increase. There has been a sig- 
nificant increase from 1946 to 1956 in the 
amount of land zoned for large lots of one 
acre or more and a corresponding decrease 
in the number of lots zoned for less than one 
acre. 
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The acreage in the densest lot size cate- 
gory (minimum of 8,000 to 10,000 square 
feet) has been reduced by 75 per cent. The 
capacity for residential development in the 
study area has been reduced from 95,000 to 
58,000 single-family dwellings, a 39 per 
cent reduction from the 1946 figure. Zoning 
changes have limited the potential capacity 
of large sites for new developments in the 
study area by about 37,000 lots capable of 
serving about 130,000 people. 

The survey found that some public im- 
provements in large lot districts could be 
eliminated (sanitary sewers, storm sewers, 
sidewalks, curbs, and grass strips) and others 
modified (narrow street pavements, reduc- 
tion in number of catch basins, and fewer 
applications of asphalt). 

The survey disclosed also that a lot size 
does not necessarily affect municipal costs 
or the amount of tax income per family. 
The rate of growth is not necessarily slowed 
by increasing the minimum lot size. The 
study concluded that the full implication 
of large lot zoning cannot be determined 
without metropolitan-wide studies. 


Sponsors Orientation Program for 
City Officials and Employees 
LLENSBURG, Washington (8,430), 

recently completed a three-stage pro- 


gram to improve public relations among 
city officials and employees. 
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First, the city manager and department 
heads conducted several municipal tours 
for the seven city councilmen, of whom six 
were newly elected. The tours were con- 
ducted on alternate Monday evenings when 
the council was not in regular session. It was 
the first time the councilmen had officially 
inspected all installations. Included in the 
trip were the police and fire stations, the 
sewage treatment plant, the garage, ware- 
house yards, gas regulatory stations, water 
pumping plant, reservoirs, and city hall 
facilities. 

Second, city hall employees went on a 
tour of inspection of city facilities which 
they desired to see. They completed the tour 
in one evening including the sewage treat- 
ment plant, electric switch station, the 
water pumping plant, and the police and 
fire stations. 

Third, the city manager conducted on 
city time three discussion and question- 
and-answer periods on municipal opera- 
tions for all city employees. Different 
groups attended each session. Following 
the question-and-answer period the city 
manager and the controller, with the aid of 
illustrative charts, explained briefly the 
composition of the total city tax rate, the 
revenue received from all sources, the dis- 
tribution of taxes, and statutory limitations 
on the real property tax. 


WHAT IS THE STATUS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT? 


HE position of administrative assistant to the city manager is more frequently becom- 
ing a solid stepping-stone to a city manager career. An increasing number of managers 


have one or more administrative assistants—in 1958 about one in every four managers. 
The number of city managers with one or more assistants grew from 101 in 1950 to 278 in 
1957, an increase of 176 per cent. The 278 managers had 353 assistants. 

Assistants have repeatedly demonstrated that they can help improve the work flow of 
the manager’s office and better the effectiveness of the entire local government operation. 
For the managerial time and energy given to general training, the assistant can return 
many dividends in doing leg-work on facts, research, reports, and miscellaneous details 
which accumulate on the executive’s desk. The assistant usually is a neophyte, full of “‘book 
learning,” and eager to try his hand at management. By properly channeling this en- 
thusiasm, the manager enables the assistant to perform a very valuable service to the city— 
that of presenting a fresh approach to local problems. (The Role of the Assistant to the City 


Manager, to be published in September, 1958, by the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation.) 
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Restricts Automobile Purchases 


HE three largest manufacturers of passenger 

cars have discontinued making direct factory 
bids or participating financially with local auto 
dealers in submitting bids on new passenger cars 
sold to state, county, and municipal governments, 
according to the National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing. These decisions will not af- 
fect purchases made by the federal government 
or private fleet owners. State or local govern- 
ments have been buying cars at an average sav- 
ings of $250 per vehicle under this system. Auto- 
mobile dealers objected to the arrangement be- 
cause these governments could sell their used 
cars more cheaply, often directly to the public, 
and thus depress the used car market. The dealers 
have been concerned especially with the annual 
turnover of cars by local governments with cars 
sold at lower prices than normal one-year-old 
used cars. 


“Land Bank” for Industry 


Philadelphia recently established a “land 
bank” to provide sites within the city for indus- 
trial development. Under a new city ordinance 
the city can transfer parcels of city-owned land to 
the Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority 
which, in turn, will sell or lease tracts to indus- 
tries. The proceeds will go into a special fund 
which will be used to purchase new sites. The 
new sites usually will be blighted areas. The city 
plans later to establish a nonprofit corporation, to 
be financed equally by the city government and 
business interests, to assist the redevelopment au- 
thority in preparing the sites and selecting the 
industrial tenants. The city now owns 1,200 
acres of land that are suitable for industrial use, 
and the first area of 113 acres has been set aside 
for redevelopment. 


Personnel and Training 

Nine city employees from six departments in 
Hollywood, Florida, completed 14 weeks of 
study in the city’s in-service training program 
designed to teach them skills on a professional 
level. Courses included record keeping, reports, 
advanced mathematics, surveying, public rela- 
tions, public speaking, and budgeting. .. . Oak 


Park, Illinois, published a guide for village em- 
ployees which among other things covers outside 
employment, acceptance of gratituities, and 
sales and solicitations among employees... . 
Employees of Midwest City, Oklahoma (10,166), 
are now covered under life insurance and hos- 
pitalization, surgical, and medical insurance. The 
city pays all of the premiums, and employees can 
cover their dependents at their own expense. The 
coverage includes $2,000 in term life insurance, 
$2,000 for accidental death, weekly payments to 
a maximum of 13 weeks for accident and sickness, 
hospitalization, surgical and maternity benefits, 
and physicians’ services for in-hospital calls. . . . 
Las Vegas, Nevada (44,795), is the first city in 
that state to appoint a full-time city personnel 
officer. ... Rochester, New York, has adopted 
rules and regulations governing vacations, sick 
leaves, leaves of absence, and paid holidays. . . . 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, and Columbia, South 
Carolina, have issued employee manuals. 


Adopts Disciplinary Manual 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued a manual for 
supervisors entitled How To Handle Disciplinary 
Problems. The manual! deals with the entire range 
of penalties: spoken reprimand, written repri- 
mand, suspension or loss of vacation, demotion, 
and dismissal. Emphasis is placed on avoiding the 
need for discipline by proper job assignment, 
keeping employees informed, letting employees 
know where they stand, providing proper tools, 
encouraging suggestions from employees, and 
other means. Other sections of the manual deal 
with ways of administering discipline, conducting 
hearings and appeals, and defining penalty 
actions in some detail. A transmittal letter from 
City Manager C. A. Harrell stresses the im- 
portance of avoiding dismissals whenever any 
other disiplinary measure can be used. 


Fire Briefs 
At the request of the owners, the Teaneck, 
New Jersey, fire department will post five re- 
flectorized decals with fire department markings: 
one on the front door near the house number, one 
on the side door leading to the cellar, two on the 
outside window frame of the bedroom, and one 
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on the hall bedroom door. In apartments they 
are placed over the mailbox in the lobby and on 
the outside hall door. . . . Royal Oak, Michigan 
(46,898), has started a fire department training 
bulletin to keep firemen informed on develop- 
ments in the fire field and to provide a medium 
for departmental announcements on changes in 
policies and rules. The bulletin is issued monthly 
by the personnel department and the training 
division of the fire department. The first issue, 
for June, 1958, covered such subjects as tests for 
fire extinguishers, safety rules and fire fighting 
practices for interior fires, and a brief quiz on 
fire fighting practices. 


Upholds Anti-Discrimination Law 

The New York supreme court (an appellate 
court) recently upheld the New York state anti- 
discimination law which prohibits discrimina- 
tory practices with respect to publicly assisted 
housing accommodations. In the case of Matter of 
New York State Commission against Discrimination 
(Pelham Hall Apartments, Inc.), the court held that 
an apartment building could not deny occupancy 
to a Negro because of his color since the project 
was financed under a mortgage insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. The court ruled 
that the legislation involved was justified as an 
exercise of the state’s police power. While the 
attorney for the apartment owners argued that 
the law violated the rights of private property, the 
court ruled that such discrimination was against 
the fundamental tenets of democracy. 


Recent Public Relations Releases 

Several cities in the past few weeks have re- 
leased pamphlets, brochures, leaflets, and book- 
lets devoted to specific municipal functions and 
informing the citizenry of governmental opera- 
tions. ... Jackson, Michigan, released an in- 
formation folder welcoming the citizen to the city 
hall and providing specific information on voting 
registration and municipal facilities and services. 
...Cedar Grove, New Jersey, published a 
progress report highlighting the past 18 months 
of municipal operations. ... Norwalk, Cali- 
fornia, has issued a guide to governmental 
services which includes a section on the city 
planning and zoning regulations. . . . In Spring- 
field, Oregon, a pamphlet announces the city’s 
program for urban renewal with photographs, 
drawings, and maps of the area under con- 
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sideration. . . . Dearborn, Michigan, has issued a 
leaflet which informs the citizen by charts and 
drawings that only 41 per cent of all taxes go 
toward municipal operations, the remainder 
being devoted to schools. . . . Clawson, Michigan, 
has published a year book covering municipal 
functions, civic clubs, schools, churches, and the 
professions with sufficient advertising to pay for 
publication costs. ... Yuba City, California, is- 
sued a leaflet on the procedures and organiza- 
tion for city council meetings. 


Recent Court Decisions 

The United States Supreme Court has re- 
versed a California supreme court decision which 
upheld the validity of a statute requiring any 
person or organization claiming a property tax 
exemption to submit a loyalty oath with their tax 
return. The California statute was based upon a 
constitutional amendment that denied property 
tax exemptions to persons or organizations ad- 
vocating the overthrow of the government. The 
United States Supreme Court ruled that the 
statutory procedure placed the burden of proof 
on the taxpayers and violated the requirements of 
due process (Speiser v. Rendall; Prince v. San 
Francisco; First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles v. 
Los Angeles; Valley Unitarian-Universalist Church v. 
Los Angeles)... . The Michigan supreme court 
has ruled that a community cannot prevent con- 
struction of a prefabricated house which has a 
structure that is stronger than code requirements 
even though it does not meet a town’s building 
code. .. . A state district court of Iowa passed a 
judgment which held that cities may only regu- 
late and inspect installation of electrical appa- 
ratus and equipment but may not specify who 
may do the work. This allowed a builder who did 
not have an electrical contractor’s license to do 
work on his house. 


Recent Finance Developments 

Three more cities have received certificates 
of conformance for preparing annual financial 
reports that meet the standards established by 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association and 
the National Committee on Governmental Ac- 
counting. The cities are Miami, Florida; Mid- 
land, Texas; and Philadelphia. The latter city 
was the first governmental unit in Pennsylvania 
to receive this award and also the largest city to 
have earned it. ... The governor of Maryland 
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has signed a state law which forbids advertising 
taxes within the state or any of its subdivisions. 
In doing so the governor said that the advertising 
taxes could conceivably be used to punish news- 
papers or television and radio stations not in 
harmony with the municipal government... . 
Baltimore has rescinded its 4 per cent sales tax 
on advertising and 2 per cent gross receipt tax on 
media. ... Greenwich, Connecticut, recently 
issued its first bonds since 1937. The issue is for 
$960,000 in general obligation bonds to provide 
sewer improvements. ... The Daily Bond Buyer 
reports that total local and state government 
bond sales during the first half of 1958 were $4.4 
billion as compared to $3.4 billion for the first six 
months of 1957. This represents a 27 per cent 
increase over 1957 and is an all-time high for 
state and local bonds for the first half of any year. 


Holds Junior Citizens’ Day 

City officials in Danville, Virginia, supple- 
mented the annual Junior Citizens’ Day with a 
series of five work conferences for high schoo] 
juniors and seniors on the operations of the city 
government. The conferences were held in the 
evening so that students could hear city depart- 
ment heads explain the organization and opera- 
tions of their departments in addition to humor- 
ous sidelights on some of the complaints made at 
the city hall. Four of the conferences were held in 
the council chambers at the city hall and one at 
the high school where some 400 students partici- 
pated. The Junior Citizens’ Day itself included a 
junior city council meeting and other activities 
in learning the operation of the municipal 
government. 


Earnings on Idle Funds 

Edina, Minnesota (9,744), has earned $103,- 
517 in two and one-half years through the short- 
term investment of idle funds. During the first 
six months of 1958 the village had an average 
monthly investment balance of $1,181,714 and 
an average monthly cash balance of $197,602. 
The investments have been made by a combina- 
tion of methods including forecasting construc- 
tion expenditures, programing short-term invest- 
ments, working with local banks to arrive at mini- 
mum working balances, and a close surveillance 
of yields from federal government securities. The 
village also has purchased certificates of deposit 
with a local bank which returned 2.5 per cent 
interest for less than one year and 3.0 per cent 
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interest on more than one year. In addition, the 
village has worked closely with bond houses and 
banks in issuing bonds and has purchased odd lots 
of their own bonds which were unsold. The in- 
vestment program is handled under a council 
resolution of August 13, 1956, which authorizes 
the “Village manager to invest funds and recall 
bonds at such times as he deems it advantageous 
to the Village to do so.” 


Initiates Home Fire Inspections 

The fire department of Wichita, Kansas, has 
initiated a home safety fire inspection program to 
cover all types of buildings in the city. Firemen 
began training sessions in February. During the 
last 10 days of May a short but intensive public 
information program advised citizens when in- 
spections would begin. The inspection party con- 
sists of three to four men on radio-equipped ap- 
paratus. A driver stays with the apparatus which 
displays a red pennant with white lettering read- 
ing “Home Safety Fire Inspections.”’ The firemen 
conduct a door-to-door canvass, asking per- 
mission to assist the householders in the inspec- 
tion of the premises. They check 17 specific fire 
hazards on inspection sheets and leave a copy 
with the householder. 


Uses Service Request Forms 


Ojai, California, has installed a procedure for 
handling service requests. When a 
service request is received from a citizen, the 
form is prepared in duplicate. The original copy 
is delivered to the department or person in which 
service is requested, and a yellow control copy is 
kept in a central file. The employee receiving the 
original copy determines the priority of the re- 
quest and the time it should be completed. After 
the request has been completed, the original copy 
is returned to the central file and the yellow copy 
is destroyed. Once a week the city manager re- 
views the folders containing the completed and 
pending requests. 


citizens’ 


City Improvements 

In Flint, Michigan, an organization of down- 
town property owners recently donated $23,000 
for the planting of street trees throughout the 
heart of the downtown area. The city forestry 
department placed pre-cast concrete forms 
around each tree for protection and also to form 
the base for unfinished redwood benches. A total 
of 87 London Plane trees and Ginkos were es- 
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pecially selected as best suited for growth in the 
downtown environment. ... Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, became the first city in the state to adopt a 
complete and comprehensive program of modern 
street lighting. Forty miles of streets within the 
city will have modern lighting which will include 
five times the lumen output of the former street 
lights. A majority of the street lights will be indi- 
vidually controlled by photoelectric cells which 
automatically turn the lights on and off in rela- 
tion to darkness and daylight. 


Uses Electronic Traffic Controls 

Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania (6,483), has 
completed a program to improve the control of 
traffic through the installation of electronically 
operated traffic signal equipment. The program 
included the installation of a fixed time controller 
and new signals at a railroad intersection. The 
signals were connected with the automatic gate 
of the railroad so that they go into a special phase 
when trains approach the crossing. At the main 
intersection a control device was installed to regu- 
late the various flows of traffic and which also 
allows pedestrians to operate “wait” and “walk” 
lights. Other traffic flow controllers were in- 
stalled to provide for progressive traffic move- 
ment in the direction of heavy vehicle flow from 
an industrial installation. The total cost of the 
project was approximately $12,000. 


Practices City-County Cooperation 

Rochester, New York, Monroe County, and 
various towns (townships) within the county are 
implementing a series of cooperative services to 
eliminate overlapping functions of government. 
A committee of nine Rochester city councilmen 
and nine county supervisors, organized in 1953, 
has been examining the possibilities of improving 
governmental services in the area. Thus far, a 
countywide mutual aid fire system has been 
established, and the city and county jointly 
operate the police-fire radio system. The county 
now handles the department of social welfare 
for Rochester and all towns and villages in the 
county. City and county tax collections have been 
combined, and the county collects the 3 per cent 
sales tax which is divided between the city and 
the county on a population basis. A new civic 
center is being constructed which will house city 
and county offices. The county health unit, a 
county mental health board, and a county 
planning council have been established which in- 
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clude Rochester in their jurisdiction. The city- 
county functions include civil defense and certain 
sewerage and water services. Studies are being 
made for city-county police protection, probation, 
central purchasing, parks and recreation, mass 
transportation, and a community college. 


City Employees Prepared 

A great majority of the more than 6,300 city 
employees in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, know 
civilian defense policies and basic facts of sur- 
vival. This information was obtained by the city’s 
civil defense administration as part of ““Opera- 
tion Alert, 1958.”’ Eighty-six per cent of the em- 
ployees stated that they would have their families 
voluntarily leave the city. Sixty-one per cent of 
the employees would consider building an under- 
ground dual purpose shelter in a new home if 
construction costs were not more than an addi- 
tional 5 per cent. The survey showed that 57 per 
cent of these employees had a definite disaster 
assignment with their particular department or 
with civil defense forces. 


Tax Assessments Are Low 


The Bureau of the Census recently released 
data which revealed that real estate assessed 
from recent sale price for local property tax 
purposes was generally at less than one-half its 
market value in most areas of the country. 
Residential property had taxable values of less 
than 15 per cent of sale prices in six states 
and 40 per cent or more of sale prices in 10 states 
and the District of Columbia. The survey 
covered nearly 700,000 residential properties 
which changed hands during a six-month period 
in 1956, and the sales totaled approximately 
$8.1 billion. The sales price on newly built homes 
was an average of $15,600 per house. Sale of 
vacant lots totaled $760 million and had an 
assessed valuation of $174 million. 


City Improves Radio System 

San Diego, California, has converted its 
police and fire radios to a very high frequency 
FM system. The city expects to lower mainte- 
nance and installation costs, improve coverage, 
eliminate interference, and have sufficient air 
time for adequate use of those departments re- 
quiring radio service. The fire department’s sys- 
tem was placed on a frequency separating it from 
the police system and providing for car-to-car 
communication. The police department was 
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placed on a frequency so that it has a new talk- 
back channel. This will split the load so that two 
operators can handle the increased number of 
units in the field resulting from the city’s one-man 
patrol car program. The city plans to establish a 
new channel for the water department thus re- 
ducing the load on the public works channel. 
Later a new network will be instituted for the 
public works and miscellaneous departments. 
Finally, new fixed facilities will be installed to 
improve the police department radio service. 


Complete-It- Yourself Houses 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, has adopted adminis- 
trative procedures to insure compliance with the 
building code for partially completed homes. 
Under the city building code, no home owner can 
move into a new house until the city has issued a 
certificate of occupancy to show that all local 
codes have been met. Some houses are offered 
for sale with the painting and interior finishing 
to be done by the purchaser. When the building 
inspector learns of a complete-it-yourself house 
he affixes a sticker at the entrance which reads: 
“This building cannot be legally occupied until 
the building owner has a certificate of compliance 
issued by the building inspector.” The home 
owner can move in before the final decorating is 
done, but he cannot occupy the house prior to 
the final inspection which covers electrical, 
plumbing, and other installations. 


City Hall Openings 

Falls Church, Virginia (8,797), celebrated the 
dedication of its new city hall and library build- 
ings with a special July Fourth program. Guests 
who attended the dedication ceremony included 
federal and state senators and representatives, 
judicial officials, former city officials, and civic 
leaders. The following day was declared ‘‘Family 
Day” and was devoted to baseball games, a 
model airplane competition, a field meet, and a 
community picnic. The local newspaper pub- 
lished a special edition which highlighted the 
completion of these two buildings and reviewed 
municipal progress. ... Ponca City, Oklahoma 
(20,180), recently held an open house to dis- 
play the extensive remodeling of the city hall. 
More than 2,000 citizens turned out for the 
event... . Lansing, Michigan, has moved into 
its new city hall-police building which is coupled 
with the already finished civic center auditorium. 
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The building is patterned after the architectural 
design of the United Nations and Lever Brothers 
buildings in New York. 


Automation in Municipal Finance 

Beverly Hills, California (30,443), is in- 
stalling punched card accounting equipment for 
water billing, water cost accounting and inven- 
tory control, public works cost accounting and 
inventory control, payroll, library circulation 
control, business licenses, and parking meter 
violations. The city expects that 22 operations 
comprising its accounting and fiscal record keep- 
ing system will be on tabulating equipment 
within two years....Canon City, Colorado 
(6,345), has mechanized its procedures for water 
and sewer billing, budgetary accounting expendi- 
ture and revenue accounting, accounts receiv- 
able, and payroll accounting with a six-register 
machine.... Machine methods are used in 
Columbus, (79,611), for the 
treasury, and accounting departments. 


Georgia tax, 
a 
Galesburg, Illinois (31,425), virtually all book- 
keeping operations are performed with account- 
ing machines. The city has revised its accounting 
system by maintaining its records on a modified 
accrual basis, revising its utility accounting pro- 
cedures similar to commercial operations, and 
pre-auditing expenditures. 


Issue Ordinance on Benches 

Glendale, California, has adopted an ordi- 
nance regulating the erection of benches on public 
property. The ordinance provides that benches 
may be erected only at existing passenger bus 
stops and must be approved by the owners of 
abutting property. Any person wishing to erect 
a bench must file an application for a permit with 
the director of public works, present detailed 
plans and specifications, file an affidavit that he 
has notified the property owner of his inten- 
tions, and post a bond or policy for public 
liability and property damage insurance releasing 
the city from any liability. The ordinance regu- 
lates the specifications, location, and mainte- 
nance of the benches. Each bench must display 
in a conspicuous place the name of the permittee 
and the permit number. All advertising matter 
must be displayed only on the front and rear sur- 
faces of the back-rest and can take no more than 
75 per cent of each surface, and the use of such 
words as “stop,” “look,” “drive-in,” “danger,” 
and so on are forbidden. 
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Highway Safety Conferences 

Four regional conferences on state and high- 
way safety will be conducted this fall for state 
legislators in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, and Salt 
Lake City. These meetings are sponsored by the 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety and the 
Council of State Governments and will be con- 
ducted by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University. The purpose of these meetings is to 
encourage the states to undertake legislative 
studies of street and highway needs. The confer- 
ences will cover state and national traffic prob- 
lems, driver licensing, traffic and transportation 
planning, traffic education, policing, motor 
vehicle inspection, the safety design of motor 
vehicles, and accident investigation and record 
keeping. 

Recent Ordinances 

Denver, Colorado, prohibits the erection or 
remodeling of signs within 600 feet of the right- 
of-way of a freeway unless such signs advertise a 
business wholly conducted on the premises... . 
Toledo, Ohio, authorized the deduction of union 
dues from the salaries of city employees who be- 
long to a union and who request such deductions 
in writing, and the city charges the union for 
expenses incurred. ... Monte Vista, California 
(8,008), has adopted a comprehensive zoning 
ordinance which provides for many kinds of land 
use including limited agricultural zones, ad- 
ministrative-professional zones, and neighbor- 
hood shopping center zones. . . . Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has adopted a comprehensive ordi- 
nance regulating privately owned swimming 
pools. 


Installs Public Emergency Phones 


Five public phone boxes are on order for 
Windsor, Connecticut (11,833), for reporting 
police, fire, and other emergencies. The system 
will be installed and maintained by the local 
telephone company. The town hopes to extend 
the system to 63 boxes as part of the long-term 
capital improvement program. The phone com- 
pany also is installing a “command conference 
circuit’”’ to alert volunteer firemen. The system 
provides that the central dispatcher by activating 
one telephone can ring 21 phones in the homes 
of firemen. The equipment consists of 63 stations 
divided into three groups of 21 each. Each group 
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can be signaled independently if it is necessary 
to call out only one part of the volunteer fire 
force. One part of the circuit also may be used 
to alert civil defense personnel. The cost for the 
command circuit for installation will be $1,500 
and the yearly rental will be about $1,100. 


Adopts Group Health Plan 

The League of Oregon Cities, on August 1, 
adopted a group health insurance plan on a 
state-wide basis for municipal employees. The 
program is underwritten by a group of insurance 
companies and is administered by the “League of 
Oregon Cities Insurance Trust.’’ The insurance 
plan provides hospital room and board up to 90 
days, all hospital expenses, maternity benefits, 
surgical coverage up to $300, a schedule for 
doctors’ office and hospital calls, X-ray treat- 
ments, laboratory fees, ambulances, and addi- 
tional accident expenses. After initial benefits 
have been exhausted, the plan will cover up to 
80 per cent of all expenses to a maximum of 
$10,000 with $100 deductible. Accidental death 
or dismemberment benefits and a $1,000 term 
life insurance policy are also included. Total cost 
which must be paid either in part or in full by the 
municipality is $5.60 a month for each city 
employee, an additional $7.75 for one dependent, 
and an additional $11.65 for two or more de- 
pendents. 


Safety Program Brings Results 

Oakland, California, has had 10 years of 
successful experience with an employee accident 
prevention program. The program was started in 
1948 because Oakland had experienced high 
injury and lost-time accident rates. A continuous 
program was put into operation consisting of 
supervisory training, driver testing and training, 
good housekeeping, departmental safety, inspec- 
tion, and the introduction of safe work practices. 
As a result injury accidents have decreased from 
a high of 332 in 1948 to 169 in 1957. The over-all 
accident rate for city departments has been re- 
duced 45 per cent in this period. The public 
building department’s accident rate decreased 83 
per cent while the recreation department’s rate 
was lowered by 70 per cent. The 10th anniversary 
has been noted in a special illustrated booklet 
entitled Ten Years of Teamwork. 
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Solving Personnel Problems in 
Police-Fire Integration 

EVERAL personnel problems will arise in 

instituting a system of police-fire integration. 
They are not insurmountable and can be solved 
with careful research and planning. They are in 
the areas of civil service, pensions, classification, 
pay, recruitment, and training. 

A city may find that present civil service and 
pension laws do not cover a department of public 
safety. Statutory limitations can dictate the form 
and degree of integration. A municipality may 
have to pension restrictions 
designating its public safety personnel as either 
policemen or firemen. A city may extend the 
functions of either or both the fire and police 
servide to include some of the functions being 
performed by the other service. 

Jobs may have to be reclassified depending on 
the degree of integration—complete, partial, or 
cooperative. Completely integrated personnel 
can be classified as public safety officers. Partially 
integrated personnel retain separate identities 
but have duties of both services (e.g., police-fire 
lieutenant). Cooperative personnel remain the 
same as before except that either or both services 
may perform some of the duties of the other. 


circumvent by 


Police-fire integration, regardless of its extent, 
requires additional pay to compensate for the 
added duties and responsibilities. Personnel will 
be granted additional pay raises after completing 
integration training. Recruitment will relate the 
standards for both services to include the highest 
duties likely to be performed in each. The exam- 
ination process should be broadened to include 
some measure of mechanical aptitude. 

The quality of training will increase. It will be 
divided into four phases: (1) inductive training 
for new employees and retraining for present 
employees in police and fire subjects, (2) ad- 
vanced training for new and veteran employees, 
(3) specialized administrative and supervisory 
training, and (4) continuous in-service and re- 
fresher training.—‘‘Personnel Implications of 
Police-Fire Integration.”” By Robert A. Earle. 
Public Personnel Review, July, 1958. 
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Lists Defects in Evaluating 
Work Performance 
ANY executives misuse the standard work 
performance evaluations by arbitrarily 
judging employees on personality traits rather 
than on work performance. 

An evaluator tends to lose his perspective 
when he reviews a performance appraisal form 
which includes the intangible areas of depend- 
ability, initiative, character, loyalty, integrity, 
and so on. A. reviewer of performance tests may 
attempt to place a numerical weight for each of 
these areas. He may even use the score as a base 
in determining whether a worker is average, 
above average, or below average in work per- 
formance. 

When appraising an employee’s work per- 
formance, an executive should deal only with 
the employee’s performance and not with his 
complexes. He should not attempt to psycho- 
analyze his employee. An executive should inter- 
est himself in improving an employee’s work 
habits and not his character or morals. 

An executive should evaluate specific work 
situations and not use general character traits. 
He should have little to do with terms like initia- 
tive, character, or adaptability. He should con- 
centrate on terms like material cost control, job 
safety, care of equipment, and planning and 
scheduling as his criteria in judging specific 
aspects of the work. 

An executive should go directly to the em- 
ployee in seeking an appraisal. Let the employee 
make his own evaluation of his work habits. Let 
the executive judge them according to the situa- 
tion involved. Both the executive and employee 
should assess their past accomplishments to- 
gether. They also should determine future goals 
and the methods needed to achieve those goals. 

An executive should remember that perform- 
ance evaluation forms . are for standard 
situations. With people there are no standard 
situations. Everyone is unique and deserves to be 
treated as such.”’—‘‘Re-examination of Perform- 
ance Appraisal.” By Robert R. Blake. Advanced 
Management, July, 1958. 


~ 
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An ANALYsIs OF REVISIONS MADE IN THE GRADING 
SCHEDULE OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UnpDerRwarrters. By John R. Kerstetter. Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, 1625 H Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1957. 35pp. $1.50. 


Tue Errects or Larce Lot Size oN RESIDENTIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS. Urban Land Institute, 1200 
Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1958. 52pp. $3. (See p. 219.) 


EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT THROUGH SySTEMS 
Anaysis. By Roland N. McKean. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 1958. 336pp. $8. (Of interest to 
budget analysts, even though dealing entirely 
with federal government problems, because of 
emphasis of methodology through cost-benefit 
and quantitative analyses for the allocation of 
governmental resources.) 


A Guide To PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY FOR AN 
Errective INCENTIVE AWARDS PRroGRay. Civil 
Service Commission. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1958. 57pp. 40 
cents. 


History oF THE Unitep States Crvit Service. 
By Paul P. Van Riper. Row, Peterson and 
Company, 2500 Crawford Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 1958. 588pp. $7.50. 


Locat PopuLaTION EsTIMATES PREPARED BY 
STATE AND City Acencies: 1957-58. Bureau 
of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1958. 
19pp. 25 cents. (State-by-state compilation of 
methodology and jurisdictions for population 
estimates.) 


Loca, ReGuLations oF Housinc ConpIirtIons IN 
Cautrornia. By John F. McCarty. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4. 1958. Variously paged. 
$2.50. (Regulatory activities of California 
local governments in the housing field. In- 
cludes data on statutes in other states.) 


Courts OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Pennsy]- 
vania Economy League, 1321 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 7. Revised edition, 1958. 221pp. 


THE MaAcIsTRATES’ 


(Studies an often neglected area of local 
government.) 


A MANUAL ON THE ANNEXATION OF TERRITORY 
To Wisconsin Cities AND VILLAGES; AN Out- 
LINE OF LEGAL PROCEDURES- AND Forms. 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East 
Johnson Street, Madison 3. 1958. 40pp. $2. 


DEFENSE. 
The American Municipal Association, 1625 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 1958. 
85pp. $2. (See p. 218.) 


THe MunicirpaL Viewpoint on Crvit 


1958 MunicipaL INDEX—THE PURCHASING GUIDE 
For Ciry Orriciats. Buttenheim Publishing 
Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. 1958. 1,165pp. $10. 


PaRKING INDUSTRY OPERATING Cost SuRVEY. 
National Parking Association, 711 Fourteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 1958. Un- 
paged. $10. (Survey of privately owned park- 
ing lots and garages in various regions. Each 
region includes check sheet to compare cost of 
maintenance, salaries, insurance, and other 
expenses. ) 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FRontTrERS. By Cecil E. 
Goode. Public Personnel Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 176pp. 
$3.50. (See p. 218.) 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS IN NEw JeERSEY’s Mu- 
NICIPAL Courts. By Ernest C. Reock, Jr. 
Bureau of Government Research, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 1958. 
60pp. (Reviews personnel practices in New 
Jersey municipal courts, suggests standards for 
staffing, and makes suggestions for improving 
local justice.) 


PLANNING Laws. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Revised edition, 1958. 77pp. 
70 cents. (Digest of state statues for com- 
munity, county, regional, and state planning.) 


oF City GOVERNMENT FINANCES 
1957. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 


D.C. 1958. 22pp. 15 cents. (See p. 219.) 
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to build confidence with taxpayers... 


NEW SPEED, PINPOINT ACCURACY 
FOR YOUR WATER BILLING SYSTEM 


“‘Much faster and more accurate.” “Saves almost 
1,000 hours per year in personnel alone.” 

Such comments typify municipalities’ reactions to the 
mechanization of their water billing . . . by install- 
ing Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines 
for the job. They handle water billing and sewage 
taxes simultaneously, speed monthly, quarterly or 








cycle billing. Original bill, original ledger and 
running journal all printed automatically. Bills 
get out on lime. 

Here’s a new efficiency and economy for all your 
fiscal record keeping. Demonstration? Just call our 
nearby branch office. Or write Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM's 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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the ELGIN Street King, 





Hydraulic Power Gives You Street Cleaning 
Excellence Never Possible Until Now 


Nowhere will you find a finer engineered street When it comes to big payloads, you just can’t 
sweeper than the hydraulically powered ELGIN beat the STREET KING'S 4-cubic yard (plus) 
STREET KING. You clean more miles of streets $#4?anteed hopper capacity. It means fewer stops 
per day and do a better job at the lowest possible for dumping and adds miles of cleanly swept 


cost. The brooms are independently driven and streets to your pe schedule. Add - this = 
: i ; : w er’s rugged construction, tremendous 27 
hydraulically floated—always maintain a con- sweeper's rugg i rm 


: gallon water capacity, ease of operation, bal- 
stant, even pressure on the pavement. Yes, even anced design, attractive appearance and you have 
over rises and depressions. It’s one of the reasons just a few of the reasons why it pays to operate 


why you get all the dirt in a single pass. an ELGIN STREET KING. 


Why not learn all the facts by clipping the coupon today. See for 
yourself how you can improve your whole street cleaning operation. 


Please send me additional STREET KiNG literature. 


NAME___ 





TITLE_ 





ADDRESS 


CITY 





BLIGHTED... 


Think urban renewal is just for big cities? 


No, modernization of the “‘central city” section 
is not a problem for only the big cities. It’s a 
problem confronting every community which 
wants to keep its downtown area thriving. 

A first step in checking ‘“‘decay”’ in your busi- 
ness district is to determine if your public lighting 
system is up-to-date. For dark, uninviting 
streets reduce the hours of business, discourage 
visitors, and spawn accidents and crime. 

Trade follows the light. Brightly lighted shop- 
ping streets attract out-of-town shoppers, as well 


as helping to hold local customers. Real estate 
values stabilize, even rise. as the business pace 
quickens. Community pride and spirit soar as the 
shadows lift, setting 

improvements. Good 


the stage for further civic 
lighting is contagious! 

See your downtown section in a new light! No 
other major public works program can be 
achieved at such low cost, or in such a short time. 
Begin planning your relighting program—right 
away—with the help of your electric utility. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. 
455-164 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs + Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APP. SALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
oy ee in the Revaluation of Real Estate 

and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


1601 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — C lting E s 


Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 

dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 

it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


811-812 Gwynne Bidg. + Cincinnati 2 





GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 








J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure + Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation «+ Classification + Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Screet Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibilicry Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. «+ Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations :- Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at on Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ee 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Announcing 


TWO NEW REPORTS IN 
THE CITY MANAGER PROFESSION SERIES 


THE ROLE OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE CITY MANAGER 


Reviews the growth, development, and present status of all types of assistants to city 
managers. Reviews the kinds of work done by assistants and presents suggestions for 
assignments to assistants in finance, personnel, planning, and other fields. Discusses 
in-service training. Contains data on age, education, tenure, and salaries for 355 assist- 
ants to city managers. 


September, 1958 Approx. 49 pages, illustrated $2 


CHECK LIST ON HOW TO IMPROVE MUNICIPAL SERVICES 


Cities are searching for better methods of administration to provide efficient and eco- 
nomical municipal services to meet community needs. This publication provides mu- 
nicipal officials with a systematic guide to methods for appraising local government 
programs, organization, and methods of administration. Contains 756 check list items 


Prepared with the help of 50 authorities in municipal administration 


Septe mber, 1958 Approx. 62 pr 


pases ~ 


OTHER REPORTS IN THE SERIES 
HANDBOOK FOR COUNCILMEN IN COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 


1955 48pages $2 

GUIDEPOSTS ON ASSUMING A CITY MANAGER POSITION 

1957 36 pages, illustrated — $2 
THE SELECTION OF A CITY MANAGER 

1957 26 pages, illustrated $2 
TRENDS IN SALARIES OF CITY MANAGERS 

1957 42 pages, illustrated — $2 
CITY MANAGEMENT—A GROWING PROFESSION 

1957 84 pages, illustrated $2 


Check List and Handbook $1 each on orders of five or more 


order now from 


THE INTERNATIONALCITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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1313 E. 60th ST ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
. . MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 





Announcing a New Training Book and Course 


SUPERVISORY METHODS IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


@ Training manual covers job planning, human relations, budgeting, and 
many other supervisory functions. 304pp. .$7.50 


@ In-service training by correspondence for supervisors; includes training kit 
with case studies, discussion questions, and supplementary materials— 
$60.00, including training manual. 


® Two 25-minute film strips in color and sound made especially for this 


course—$30.00 each; both for $50.00. 
Available September 25, 1958 


Advance orders taken now 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














